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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The Spectator 


FOR THE 


No. 2,940.] WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1884. [7.222778 |) Gratis, 





SEELEY and CO, beg to announce that they have removed to th ‘ite 
NEW PREMISES, 46, 47, and 48 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, opposite the 
Law Courts. 


LISF OF NEW BOOKS. 


In DECEMBER (Uniform with “The Graphic Arts’’). 

LANDSCAPE. By P.G. Hamerron. With about 50 Illustrations. Columbier Svo, price £5 5s (limited to 1,250 Copies). 

Large-Paper Copies dimites to 500), boind in vellum, price £10 10s, Of the Larze-Paper Copies only about 59 remain to be subscribed for. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES ; with Especial Reference to Changes in its Architecture and Topography. By 

P.G. Hamerton. With 12 Etch'vgs and numerous Vignettes. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s ; Large-Paper Copies, vellum, price £4 43. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

STRATFORD-on-AVON, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Shakespeare. By Srpvey L. Les. With 14 Copper 

Plates and 30 Vignettes by E. Hutt. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s ; Large-Paper Copies, vellum, price £4 4s. 
In NOVEMBER. 

SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, Captain in His Majesty’s 20th Regiment of Foot, who fought (but with no great 
glory) under H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, in the Low Countries, and had the honour to be wounded in the left pes under the eyes of General Wolfe, 
at the taking of Quebec. By E. Vincent Briton. 2 vols. .» price 12s. 

In NOVEMBER. 
The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a Tale of the Two Roses. By Professor A. J. Cnurcn. With Coloured Illustra- 


tions, price 53, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


ROMAN LIFE in the DAYS of CICERO. 5s. STORIES of the EAST from HERODOTUS. 5s. The STORY of the LAST DAYS of JERUSALEM. 
STORIES from HOMER. 5:. | The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR, is, 336d. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 53. STORIES from LIVY. 5:3. | A TRAVELLER'S TRUE TALE from LUCIAN. 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 5s. HEROES and KINGS. 1s6d. 3s 6d, 


“Stories of ancient times which have en leared the name of the writer to boy se gy ily News. 
In NOVEMB 
STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from VASARI. By the ~ of * Belt and Spur.” With Coloured Illustrations, 


ore. _ By the SAME AUTHOR. 
BELT and SPUR. With Coloured Illustrations. Fourth Thousand. Price 5s. “A sort of boys’ Froissart, with 
admirable Illustrations.” —Pall Mall Gaxette. 
The CITY in the SEA. With Coloured Illustrations, Third Thousand. 5s. 
“ Full of interest for all who care for one of the most brilliant and romantic chapters in the history of civilisition.”’—Pul/ Mall Gazette, 
4 ; JUST PUBLISHED. 
FLATLAND: a Romance of Many Dimensions. By A. Squarg. Price 2s 64. 
: ; JUST PUBLISHED. : : 

AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful Things in the Sky. Astronomy for Children. By A. Grperne. With Illustrations, 


price 5s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


SUN, MOON, and STARS. Tenth Thousand; price 5s. 


“Ought to have a place in village libraries and aséthan nics’ institutions ; would also b2 welcome as a prize-book.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
The WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS: Geology for Beginners. By A. Giperve. With Illustrations, Third Thousand, 
cloth, price 5: 


Spectator. 
Jn NOVEMBER. 
IN the EAST COUNTRY. By Mrs. Marsuatu. With Illustrations, price 5s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


“The exposition is clear, the style simple and attractive.’ 


In COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s, HELEN’S DIARY. 53. JOHANNA’S ee 
CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. CHRISTABEL ——. L5s. | NOW-A-DAYS. 

MEMORIES of TROUBLOUS TIMES, 5s. The OLD GATEWAY | Mrs, MAINWARING’ 8 JOURNAL. 5;, 
The ROCHEMONTS, 5s. | Mrs. WILLOUGHBY’3 ocr AVE. 5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5. 

Lady ALICE. 53. | BENVENUTA. 5s. | EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. 

LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5: DOROTHY’S DAUGHTFRS. 5s. VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s, 

A LILY among THORNS JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR, is. MILLICENT LEGH. 53. 





5s. 

HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5°. 
** Very sound-bearted and sensible tales of modern life.””"—Guardian. 

‘«Mrs, Marshall’s pen, busy as it is, does not give any sign of failing. 


In NOVEMBER. 
A CITY VIOLET. By M. E. Wixcuester, Author of * A Nest of Sparrows.” Price 5s, 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 


—Spectator. 


A NEST of SPARROWS. Fourth Edition, 5s. | CHIRPS with the CHICKS. 2s o. 
UNDER the SHIELD. Third Edition, 5s. | 4 WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. Second Edition, 3s 60. | . sapry on the BEACH. 5. 
“We can conceive no more healthy reading for chi ldven.’ Academy. 


In NOVEMBER 

ENGLAND'S TRAINING, GREGORY, WYCLIFFE, ee By the Author of “ Essays onthe Church.” Cloth, 3s td. 
UST PUBLISHED. 

The RELATION of the JEWISH CHRISTIANS to the JEWS in the FIRST and SECOND CENTURIES. By the 


Rev. H.C. REICHARDT. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN the LIGHT : Brief Memorials of Elizabeth Phoebe Seeley. By her Sister. With a Preface by the Rev. H. D, Rawnstey, 
al: .A. With a Portrait, price 33 6d. 
Such a life is well worth recording ; but te story must be read at length to be appreciated.’’—Spectutor. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
The GOLDEN KEY: a Narrative of Facts from Outcast London. By Lady Hore. With Illustrations, price 2s 6d. 
‘We commend to the attentive pe-usal of our readers this noteworthy book.””—Record. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
JOYFUL THROUGH HOPE: a Tale. By Buaxcue Garvock. Price 5s. 


“Pleasent to read.”’—P: ll Mall Gezette. 





London: SEELEY and CO., Essex Street, Strand. 
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MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


The SPIRITS in PRISON, and Other Studies 


of the Life after Death. By E., H. Prumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells. Large 


post 8vo, 7s 6d. (Next week. 


Contents :—Spirits in Prison—Old Testament Bearings—New Testament 
Teaching—Descent into Hell—Eschatology of Early Church—Salvation of 
Heathen—History of Wider Hope in English Theology—Modern German 
Thought — Prayers for the Dead— Doctrine of Purgatory — Conditional 


Immortality—The Word “‘ Eternal,” &c. 


The SUNDAY HOME SERVICE. A Book 


of Short Readings and Prayers for each Sunday Evening in the Year. By 
the Rev. DonaLp Macieop, D.D., the Park Parish, Glasgow, one of Her 
Majesty’s Chaplains, Editor of ‘‘ Good Words,” &c. Small demy 8vo, cloth 


extra, 7s 6d. (Immediately. 


The CHILDREN’S SUNDAY HOUR. By the 


Rev. Benzsamin Wavau, Author of “ Sunday Evenings with My Children,”’ 


&c. With numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 7s 6d. 
[In a few days. 


WICLIF’S PLACE in HISTORY. By 
Professor Montagu Brrrows. New and Revised Edition. —- 8yv0, . 
ow ready. 


** Specially fitted to make the name of Wiclif what it should have been several 
generations ago, a Lousehold word among us...... Gives in a limited spa-e such a 
clear, detailed, and comprehensive presentation of Wiclif and his life, as entitles 
the book to be widely read.’’—Spectator. 


Third Thousand, now, ready. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE. By W. C. Mager, 


D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterborough. Large post 8vo, 73 6d. 


A BAND of THREE. By L. T. Means, 


Author of ‘‘ Water Gipsies,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 53, [Ina few days, 
Third Thousand, now ready, 


The DIVINE ORDER. By the late Tuomas 


JONES. With Introduction by Ropert Brownina. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘It is not difficult to imagine the fassination these discourses had on the | 
| 


listener .’’—Spectator. 
“It is easy to see why such sermons attracted Mr. Browning.” 
—Saturday Review. 
** It is impossible to read this noble book without ,catching somewhat of the 
preacher's spirit.”.—North British Daily Mail, 


{ TVW = NT { i Es 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By Joun 
Rar, M.A. Large post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Contents :—Introductory—Ferdinand Lassalle—Karl Marx—The Federalism 
of Carl Marlo—The Socialists of the Ohair—The Christian Socialists— 
Russian Nibilism—Socialism and the Social Question—Progress and Poverty : 
Henry George. 

** Well worth studying.’’—Times. 

‘*Mr. Rae’s excellent volume..,.. a useful and ably written book.’ 

—Saturday Review, 

**A work of commanding ability and greit practical value. It deserves to be 

studied by everybody who wishes to understand a series of questions which are 
just now attracting a large share of attention.’’—Scotsman. 


Fourth Thousand, now ready. 


The YOKE of CHRIST. By A. W. Trororp, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Contrnts :—Marriage—Illness—Let'er Writing—Friends—Mouey 
of Friends, 


The STRENGTH of HER YOUTH. 
Saran Dovpyey, Author of “ Stepping Stones,” “ Strangers Yet,”’ &c. 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


many "7 bd r\ Ree ‘ Al 
"he PROBLEM of LIFE CONSIDERED. 
By the late Samuex Enerr, B.A. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 
* Absolutely unconventional in form. ..... The free talk of a man who boldly 
faced the problems of 1 fe and tried to think them out for himeelf.’’ 
— British Quarterly Review, 
“Just the thing to bring help te tuonsands o° anxious minds.”—Graphic. 


-The Loss 


By 
With 
{In a few days, 


New and Oheaper E/Jition. 


The LLUGUENOT FAMILY in the ENGLISH 


VILLAGE, By Saran Tyrer, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” ‘“‘ Lady 
Bell,’ &e. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

** As an example of character-painting, of the close and delicate representation 
of the gifts aud graces, the struggles and triumphs of the human heart, ‘The 
Huguenot Family’ has few, if any, superiors. Grand’mére Dupuy is the finest 
creation of English fiction since Romola. The Parson’s daughter would do no 
discredit to Oliver Goldsmith.’’—Morning Post. 


Ninth Thousand, now ready. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS with MY CHILDREN. 
By ghey Benyamin Wacou. With 100 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63 6d, 


“* He has succeeded so perfectly that his book will become.a household treasure 
of great value,’’—Syectator. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the CHURCH 


of CHRIST and the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS on the BIBLE and 


THEOLOGY. By the late Freperic Myers, M.A., Perpetual Ourate of St. 
Johu’s, Keswick. New Editions, with Marginal Notes, &c. Crown,7s 6d each. 
Extract from a letter written by the late Dean Alford, and published in his 
Memoirs :—‘‘ Have you ever seen ‘ Catholic Thoughts,’ by the late Mr. Myers of 
Keswick, two privately-printed volnmes, one on the Church of Christ and the 
Church of England, one on the Bible and Theology ? Very remarkable, especially 
as written 1834-1848, containing the largest views now urged by any of us, put 
out by a devout Christian Churchman.” 

“The world is under great obligati n to the late Bishop of Argyll for rescuing 
the ‘Catholic Thoughts’ from relative obscurity, and giving them publicity with 
the sanction of his name...... They will become a valued and permanent ession,”” 
—Spectator, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & Coys 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR'” 
Now ready, at all Libraries. ra ke, 


Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL, entitleg 
JACK’S COURTSHIP: a Sailor’s Yarn of 


Love and Shipwreck. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Now reaily, at all Libraries an2 Booksellers, demy 8vo, cloth extra, Qs, 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and TIMES g 


the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH (M.A. Rector of Combe-Florey, and Gano, 
Residentiary of St. Paul’s). Based on Family Documents and the Recollectig 
of Personal Friends. By Stuart J. Rem. . 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 370 pp., Sixteen Full-page Chromo-lithographs, and Fifteen 
Lithographs, beautifully executed by C. F. Kell, after the Drawings 
supplied by the Author, price 2ls. 


The SNAKE DANCE of the MOQUIS of 


ARIZONA. Being a Narrative of a Journey from Santa Fé, New Mexico to 
the Villages of the Moqui Indians of Arizona. With a Description of the 
Manners and Customs of this peculiar People, and especially of the revolt; 
religious rite, the Snake Danc:; to which is added a brief Dissertation upon 
Serpent-Worship in general, with an Account of the Tablet- Dance of the Pueblo 
of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, &. By Joun C. Bourxg, Captain, Thirg 
U.S. Cavalry. 

“Captain Bourke beheld the Snake Dance, secing more of it than any other 
European has ever been allowed todo. His official character protected him; he 
merely shook hands with the persons who tried to turn him out, and he took 
copious note: of all that was dona......[a our space we cannot do justice to his 
volume as a lively record of travel, but we must commend it not less to the 
* general reader’ than to the anthropologist and studeut cf cc mvarative history 
of religions,”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


New and Cheaper Edition, now ready. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


The HUNDRED GREATEST MEN. Portraits 


of the One Hundred Greatest Men of History, reproduced from Fine and 
Rare Steel Engraving:. With Biographies. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION to the WORK. By Rates 
Wa.po EMER:0N, 
AND INTRODUCTION TO 
By MattHEew ARNOLD. 
By H. Taine. 
By Max Mutier and R. RENAN. 
By NOAH Porter. 
By A. P. STan ey. 
By H. HeLtmuoutz, 
By J. A. FroupE, 
By Professor Joun Fiske. 
Formerly published at £8 8s. 


The ACCURSED LAND; or, First Steps on 


the Waterway of Edom. By Lieutenant-Colonel H. E. Conviie, Grenadier 
Guards, Author of “A Ride in Petticoats and Slippers.’”’ Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, price 10s 6d. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FLY-FISHING for 


SALMON, TROUT, and GRAYLING ; with Notes on their Haunts, Habits, 
and History. By Epwarp Hamictos, M.D., F.LS., &c. Illustrated by « 
Mezzotint Engraving by Francis Seymour Haden, Esq., and other W»odeuta, 
Small post 8vo, printel on handsome paper by Whittingham, cloth extra, 6:, 
A'se, a Large Edition, of which only 100 Copies have Leen printed, and each 
copy being numbered from one upwards, price 7s 6d, 


SECTION I. 
SKCTION IL 
SECTION IIT. 

SECTION IV. 
| SECTION V. 

SECTION VI. 
SECTION VII. 
SECTION VIII. 


Crown S8vo, cloth, with several Maps, 7s 61. 


Our HANOVERIAN KINGS: a Short History of the Four 


Georges, embracing the Period 1714-183). By B.C. Sxorrowr, M.A. 


NEW WORK by JULES VERNE. 
KERABAN the INFLEXIBLE. With Numerous Illustra- 


tions, small post 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 


The ALGONQUIN LEGENDS of NEW ENGLAND. 
Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passamaqueddy, and Penobscot Tribes, 
By Cuartes C. LeELanp, Author of ‘‘The Gipsies,’’ &c. With Illustratiors 
from Designs scraped upon birch-bark by an Iudian. 1 vol. 12mo, 82, 


FOOD for the MILLION. A Guide for starting Public 
Kitchens. With Statistical Tables and Calculations. By Captain M. P. 
a Preface by the Rev. H. R. Ha wris, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth, 
4s 6d. 
Ail ROUND SPAIN, by Road or Rail. With a Short 
Account of a Visit to Andorra. By F. H. DEVERELL. Crown Syo, cloth, with 
Map, price 10s 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5:4. 
MARY HARRISON’S COOKERY BOOK. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess 

CHRISTIAN, 

The SKILFUL COOK: a Practical Manual of Modem 
Experience. mf Miss Mary Harrison, First-class Diplomée of the National 
Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 


NEW WORKS by the AUTHOR of “In MY INDIAN GARDEN.” 
CHASING a FORTUNE, &c. By Phil. Robinson. Imp. 


32mo, fancy boards, Is. 
TIGERS at LARGE, &c. By Phil. Robinson. Imp. 32mo, 
BIB and TUCKER: being the Recollections of an Infant- 


fancy boards, ls, 
in-Arms. By Esa D'Esterre-Keewine, Author of “Three Sisters.” 
Imperial 32mo, fancy boards, ls. 


A STRUGGLE for FAME. By Mrs. Riddell. Small post 


8vo, cloth, 6s. Forming the new Volume of Low's Standard Novels. 


FARM BALLADS, FARM FESTIVALS, and FARM 


LEGENDS. By Witt Carterton. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, for November. 


Price ls, now ready. 18 Articles, 58 Illustrations. One article being “A Doy 
with Sir Joseph Hooker at Kew.” Illustrated by Alfred Par-ons, 





WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


| London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 183 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THE EXPLORERS OF CENTRAL ASIA.* 
quis is a flagrant, but acknowledged, and from its opportune- 
ness perhaps justifiable, piece of book-making. It consists of 
abstracts, with quotations, of the records of the travellers who 
sn the last twenty years have explored that region on which the 
attention of Russia and England has been fixed so long, and on 
the Russian side so intently, and into which both nations are 
now about to make official expeditions. The extracts are, un- 
fortunately, interspersed with remarks and comments by Mr. 
Marvin himself, which are not couched in the best conceivable 
taste, nor always marked by an excess of good sense ; but, 
happily, the proportion which comment bears to text is not 
large, and the text is extremely interesting. 

The volume opens with perhaps the most wonderful and 
the most interesting story of all,—that of the wanderings of 
Arminius Vambéry, as a dervish, through the Central Asian 
Khanates. The undertaking was a dangerous one in any case; 
but one cannot but think that the danger was increased by 
the adoption of a disguise which, by profaning the sacred 
character of a dervish, would, if discovered, be regarded as an 
insult to the Mahommedan religion, and render death certain. 
However, the adoption of the disguise was decidedly calcu- 
lated to increase the interest and the excitement of the under- 
taking. ‘The difficulty of preserving it may be imagined when 
even the traveller’s snoring was detected as unlike that of his 
companions, and had to be explained as the Constantinople 
method; and the very growth of the hairs on his arms all round, 
instead of being pointed downwards like the Sunni, or upwards 
like the Shiah’s, from their methods of ablution, convicted him 
of being “a remarkable Mussulman” of “an unknown race.” 
The greater part of the ground traversed by Vambéry has since 
been annexed by Russia, to the great benefit alike of the in- 
habitants and of their neighbours. For the following was a 
sample of the scenes that were to be witnessed at the Court of 
the Khan of Khiva:— > 

“One day in quitting the Palace I found in the outer court about 

300 Tchandor Turcomans, prisoners of war..... captured in re- 
taliation for the plundering of a Khivan caravan by theirtribe...... 
They were separated into two divisions, namely, such as had not yet 
reached their fortieth year and were to be sold as slaves, and such as 
were to suffer the punishment imposed by the Khan...... While 
several were led to the gallows or the block I saw how, at a sign from 
the executioner, eight aged men placed themselves on their backs 
upon the earth. ‘They were then bound hand and foot, and the exe- 
cutioner gouged out their eyes, in turn kneeling to do so on the 
breasts of each poor wretch, and after every operation he wiped his 
knife, dripping with blood, upon the white beard of the hoary un- 
fortunate.”’ 
The rest of the description is too horrible to repeat. If such 
were the tortures inflicted on their own race, it may be imagined 
what were those inflicted on Persians and Russians and other 
races falling into their remorseless hands. In Khiva alone it 
was estimated that there were 40,000 slaves. Not that their 
neighbours did not treat the Turcomans, as was natural, with 
equal cruelty. For, in the account given by Captain Marsh of 
his famous ride in 1872 from the Caspian to India, which in 
Mr. Marvin’s book, as in date, follows Vambéry’s explorations, 
we are told that this is what met his eyes at Meshed :— 

“On a dead wall at the end of a lane were three men crucified ; they 
had large wooden tent-pegs driven through the hands and feet, and one 
through the back, with their faces to the wall. To prolong the torture, 
the peg through the back was left in. Had it been extracted they 
would have died at once. Some cavght before had been flayed alive 
and left to die by inches.” 

These were Turcomans “ caught red-handed in a raid” on some 
Persian villages, and “richly deserving death.” But perhaps 
the strongest evidence of the good likely to be effected by 
Russian conquest is suggested by what Colonel Valentine 
Baker tell us in his Clouds in the Eust (1873),—namely, 
that it was only by the strongest possible language that 
he prevented a Kurd chieftain, by whom he was being 
entertained, from making a raid on a village of Tekhi 
Turcomans, merely for the amusement of his guest. Even the 
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t z Reconnoitring Central Asia: Pioneering Adventures in the Region lying 
Creen Russia and Indic, By Charles Marvin, London: W. Swan Sonnenscheia. 








Persians themselves seem to desire Russian annexation, at least 
in the outlying districts between Herat and Meshed. The whole 
country was ravaged by Turcoman raids, according to Mac- 
gregor in his Khorassan; and he reports one man saying to 
him that “they could expect nothing from the Shah,” and 
eagerly asking when the Russians were coming, adding, “ May 
God send them speedily ;” while at another place, Farzabad, 
whence the whole population had been carried off four years 
before, a man who had in this way lost his wife, three sons, and 
a daughter, said, “Oh, Sahib! I wish to God either you or the 
Russians would come and free us from these devils.” As the 
Russians have come and relieved them by annexing the Turco- 
man country, while we have done in words all that we could to 
prevent its being annexed—and, in fact, nothing—it is not sur- 
prising that the prestige of Russia stands higher than that of 
England. The conclusion to be drawn, however, is not that we 
ought to do more, but that we should talk less, and not be always 
getting into a pavic about Russian progress which, in our 
absence, is not only inevitable, but absolutely beneficial. In 
fact, so long as we choose the spot at which it is advantageous 
for us to draw the line and stick to it, we should rather rejoice 
than be anxious at the rapid advance of the Russian boundary 
to a junction with our own. 

A propos of this subject, Mr. Marvin makes, in regard to 
Baker’s Clouds in the East, some remarks more pertinent than 
usual when he points out that the panic in England as to 
Russian advances, which Baker did so much to allay, would 
never have existed if the English Government had “ kept itself 
informed by its agents of what was going on east of the Caspian. 
But we had no intelligence branch at the Horse Guards, and 
none at the Foreign Office” :— 

“At Teheran, where nothing of importance was occurring, we 
maintained a mission at a cost in salaries alone of £9,000. At Meshed, 
the point whence we derived all our knowledge of what was transpiring 
at Merv, Herat, and on the Atrek, we were represented by a native 
vakeel or news-writer, Abbas Khan, receiving £18 per annum.” 
Again, Baker had brought with him “ secret and confidential ”’ 
War-Office maps of the region to be explored; but he found a 
few days after his arrival at Tiflis that the War Office had been 
hoarding up rubbish. Only a few months previously Colonel 
Stebnitzsky “‘ had been on a survey on the Perso-Turcoman 
frontier, and the Tiflis authorities freely and spontaneously gave 
Baker copies of his maps.” It certainly is no use alarming our- 
selves about Russian advances in a country about which we know 
nothing, and about which even the alarmists at the War Office 
and the Foreign Office do not take sufficient interest to procure 
adequate knowledge. 

Even the Russian Government does not apparently go so far 
in secrecy as we do, as the map of Grodekoff’s march from 
Samarkand through Afghanistan and Herat to Astrabad was 
published on his return home at 4}d., though the very object of 
the march was exploration for military purposes. This march 
is, perhaps, the mostinteresting of the whole series of explorations. 
Grodekoff, who was a friend of Skobeleff’s, was sent in 1878 to 
Tashkend to join the Russian Army which was advancing 
against India from Bokhara, but was stayed by the Treaty of 
Berlin. Grodekoff determined on travelling on into Afghanistan 
while the Russian Mission was still at Cabul. Yet, though the 
Afghans were then friendly to Russia, he was treated more like 
a prisoner than a guest, and even the sentry set to guard his 
door was heard to say, “If I had my way, I would cut that Kafir 
to pieces ;” and his interpreter told him that he had heard the 
soldiers discussing whether they should not kill him, and they 
had only decided not to do so because they were afraid the 
Russians would avenge him and seize the whole country. 
According to Grodekoff, the population of the country, consist- 
ing chiefly of Uzbegs, groan under the tyranny of their Afghan 
masters, and earnestly asked him when the Russians were 
coming to deliver them. The Czar as a Liberator is a suffi- 
ciently comic idea to the reader of the newspapers after the recent 
visit to Poland. But it is not so very long ago that a Czar appeared 
as a Liberator in Bulgaria. The task, however, of “ liberating” 
Afghanistan is not one to be envied. It is pretty certain that the 
first Power which invades Afghanistan will find it much more 
difficult to enter it than to leave it. Luckily, in the approaching 
delimitation of the frontier, it is our interest to enlarge the borders 
of Afghanistan as far as possible. It would have been far 
better for our future in India if we had been spared the exploits 
of our now penultimate Viceroy, and had kept honourably 
and safely cn the other side of the passes. Mean- 
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while, Mr. Marvin’s resurrection pic is to be commended to the 
digestion of those who are apt to suffer from the nightmare of 
vain terrors followed by vainer threats. It shows that the less 
we have to doin Central Asia and the more we confine ourselves 
to the great Asiatic peninsulas which have fallen to our lot, the 
less reason we shall have to regret the advance of Russia, and 
the stronger we shall be to meet her if she becomes a trespasser. 





A NEW LIFE OF SYDNEY SMITH* 
Uy a man of so sane and bright a mind as Sydney Smith, 
it is hardly possible to learn too much; and Mr. Reid’s im- 
portant though modest supplement to Lady Holland's biography 
of him commands attention and deserves commendation, as we 
shall presently see, on account of its own merits. There are, 
however, two special reasons why this book should be welcome 
at the present moment. For one thing, the British Commonalty 
is once again face toface withthe opponent whom Smith helped to 
vanquish more than half a century ago, with one of the best of his 
jokes. ‘Gentlemen, be at your ease; be quiet and steady ; you 
will beat Mrs. Partington,” he said, at Taunton, in October, 1831. 
The comforting assurance, above all the advice to be “ quiet 
and steady,” is quite as much needed in November, 1884. Then 
we learn from the latest volumes of Mr. Froude’s magnuin et 
miserrimum opus that Sydney Smith, no less than Charles 
Lamb, came under the comprehensive anathema of the 
sunsculotte Pope of Chelsea. “ Sydney Smith,” we are told, 
“he never heartily liked, thinking that he wanted seriousness.” 
This, be it remembered, is but Mr. Froude’s interpretation or 
recollection of Carlyle’s sentiments; and it is probable enough 
that, sore discipuli, he sometimes makes his master talk the 
great whales of moral censure, when Carlyle actually meant the 
little fishes of temperamental difference or intellectual disagree- 
ment. Besides, the bad mark that Carlyle placed against 
Smith’s name might have been worse. ‘“ Smith, a mass of fat 
and muscularity, with massive Roman nose, piercing hazel eyes, 
huge cheeks, shrewdness and fun, no humour or even wit, 
seemingly without soul altogether,” is, after all, two-thirds 
compligyent and one-third condemnation. ‘“ No humour or even 
wit, ’ahay pass as Scotland’s answer, by one whom Smith himself 
wotld have allowed to be “a young man of couseederable taalents 
from the North,” to sundry jokes about a “ surgical operation,” 
and “ that inferior variety of the electric talent, which under the 
name of wt is so infinitely distressing to persons of good taste.” 
At the worst, Carlyle accuses Smith, not of insincerity, but of 
frivolity and soullessness. There are varicties and degrees of 
seriousness and soul, and a eupeptic Democritus who takes what 
Smith, times without number, termed “ short views,”’ is toto ccelo 
different from a dyspeptic Heraclitus in a chronic state of 
“Och! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear ; 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear!” 

Still, the fact that Carlyle, as has now been demonstrated, im- 
perfectly understood, or altogether misunderstood Smith, is a 
very good reason why we should be glad to have fresh materials 
presented to us for forming a new judgment upon him. These 
materials are all the more noteworthy that Smith's present 
biographer takes especial pains to prove that his hero was more 
serious than he was supposed to be even by contemporaries who 
were inclined to scan him much more gently than Carlyle. 

Mr. Reid does not question the value of Lady Holland's 
memoir of her father, his object being not to rival but to supple- 
ment that work. “I have ventured,” he says, “to paint the 
tigure of Sydney Smith against the background of his times, 
and to describe the men with whom he mingled, and the move- 
ments in which he took part. I have sought to point out the 
fidelity to duty in small things as well as in great, which 
marked every stage of his brave and busy career, and which, 
indeed, created the bracing atmosphere in which his entire life 
was spent. I have done what lies in my power, by an appeal 
to indisputable facts, to dispel some lingering errors concerning 
the character of a man whose conduct and motives have been 
occasionally maligned, and frequently misunderstood.” In 
these words Mr. Reid very fairly summarises the work he has not 
only sought to accomplish, but has actually accomplished. By 
meaus of careful investigations, and by some sixty letters which he 
has recovered and published, he has revealed the work of Sydney 
Smith asa tator and clergyman even more than asa wit, a Whig, 
andan Edinburgh Reviewer. It isin respect of “the times ” rather 





Pie: 
than “the life” of Smith, that My. Reid’s book is somew 
weak, Smith occupied—or perhaps we should say, ought to h 
occupied—towards the Greys and Althorps of his day a otitis 
similar to that in which Swift stood towards the Harleys : 
Bolingbrokes of his. While he was Rector of Combe-Fly 
and Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, he must have nike 
political friends in innumerable dining-rooms. Yet Mr. Rei 
does not throw much fresh light on his hero’s relations with 
these friends. This, however, is probably Mr. Reid’s misforton, 
rather than his fault. Syduey Smith was no snob, and solicita, 
or longed for “ patronage ” infinitely less than did Swift, Hi 
retort to Lady Holland, as reported by the Princess May, 
Liechtenstein, is characteristic of the man. “ Sydney, Ting 
the bell,” said the queen of society, who once peremptorily 
told Macaulay to change the subject of conversation, “Qh 
yes! and shall I sweep the room” was the answer, It has 
sometimes been regretted that Smith was not promoted toa 
bishopric before he died ; and a good deal of speculation ha 
been indulged in as to the reasons why he was not promoted, 
Tu our opinion all this is quite idle. For one thing, Smith was 
in his later years, as happy and as comfortably situated as , 
man even of his temperament could be,—much happier, in gl 
probability, than he would have been as a Bishop. He hai 
three livings, two of them good. ‘The death of his brothe 
Courtenay had made him a man of wealth. He had troops of 
friends, the best society in London, and no responsibilitie, 
worth speaking of. Besides—and leaving out of consideratioy 
the effect produced by Peter Plymley and the Edinburyi 
Review articles—Smith, although a great wit, a shrewd 
man of business, and an efficient parish administrator, wa; 
neither a great Churchman nor a great theologian. Ther 
was, therefore, no good reason, apart from party loyalty, for 
making him a Bishop. But if some reason must be given for 
the so-called neglect of him by the Whig chiefs, may it not 
be found in his independence,—in the fact that although he 
wore the uniform of his party courageously and openly, he never 
wore its plush ? 

The excellences of this book are considerable. It is carefully 
written, hearty, and, as we have already said, modest. Mr. Reid 
supplies additional information about Smith’s work as a country 
clergyman in Nether Avon, Wiltshire, and Foston, Yorkshire, It 
is pleasant to find the great wit throwing himself heartily into 
the work of establishing day and Sunday schools for the poor. 
His relations with the family of Mr. Beach, the Wiltshire squite, 
the education of whose son Michael he superintended in Edin. 
burgh, reflect the greatest credit upon both him and them. The 
letters Mr. Reid publishes for the first time prove him to have 
been regarded by the Beaches as a friend, and not as a retaiver. 
Mr. Beach showed how he appreciated the good influence 
Smith had over his son, by presenting him with a cheque for 
£750, when he married Miss Pybus against the will of her 
relatives, who thought she was making a bad match. Mr. Reid 
gives a very interesting account of Smith’s long, but not idle or 
useless, exile in Yorkshire. Such an exile might have soured 
a less perfectly balanced nature than Sydney Smith’s; it only 
disciplined his. Perhaps Mr. Reid might have complaineda 
little less about no adequate memorial having yet been erected 
to Sydney Smith. We could have wished, too, that he had not 
shown his own sentiments on the subject of the recent “ develop: 
ments” of High Churchism, or quoted some acrid and not very 
well-turned verses by Smith to prove that he had similar 
opinions. These are small matters, however, and in no way 
lessen the value of a most painstaking, interesting, pleasantly 
written, and timely biography. 

It may be gathered from what we have said that this works 
not, and does not profess to be, a thesaurus of the “ wit ani 
wisdom of Sydney Smith.” It deals rather with the graver 
aspects of his character, and the homelier side of his career. Y¢ 
Smith could not write a letter without lighting it up with a joke. 
The following, to a friend who wished to hear him in St. Paul's, 
is, perhaps, the best of the kind in the book :— 

“To go to St. Paul's is certain death. The thermometer is sever! 
degrees below zero. My sentences are frozen as they come ont of my 
mouth, and are thawed in the course of the summer, making strange 
noises and unexpected assertions in various parts of the church; but 
if yon are tired of a world which is not tired of you, and are deter: 
mined to go to St. Paul's, it becomes my duty to facilitate the des- 
perate scheme. Present the enclosed card to any of the vergers, aud 
you will be well placed.”’ 


Syduey Smith's “good things” are quite as widely known 4 
Charles Lamb’s or Douglas Jerrold’s. 


Yet Mr. Reid manages 





* A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith. By Stuart J. Reid 
London: Sampson Low and Co. . 
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e several that we, at least, do not remember to have come 


iv 
wins before, such as “I will do human nature the justice to 


pe on we are all prone to make other people do their duty,” 


and “ The liberality of Churchmen generally is like the quantity 
of matter in a cone; both get less and less as they move higher 
and higher.” , ; 

Mr. Reid has rescued and given to the world some hitherto 
unpublished fragments of Smith’s, both in prose and verse, the 
post important being “a little moral advice,” the tenor of which 

be gathered from these two sentences,—“ Any fool may bea 
suicide;” and “ Stop, thou child of Job, and tell me on what you 
dined ?” Still better, however, is this “advice concerning low 
” addressed to an esteemed lady correspondent :— 
“ Foston, February 16th, 1820. 

Dear LADY GEORGIANA... ..- Nobody has suffered more from 
iow spirits than I have done—so I feel for you. Ist. Live as well as 
on dare. 2nd. Go into the shower-bath with a small quantity of 
water at a temperature low enough to give you a slight sensation of 
cold, 75° or 80°. 3rd. Amusing books. 4th. Short views of buman life 
_not farther than dinner or tea. 5th. Be as busy as you can. 6th. See 
ag much as you can of those friends who respect and like you. 7th. 
And of those acquaintances who amuse you. 8th. Make no secret of 
Jjow spirits to your friends, but talk of them freely—they are always 
worse for dignified concealment. 9th. Attend to the effects 
tea and coffee produce upon you. 10th. Compare your lot with 
that of other people. llth. Don’t expect too much from 
human life—a sorry business at the best. 12th. Avoid poetry, 
dramatic representations (except comedy), music, serious novels, 
melancholy, sentimental people, and everything likely to excite 
fecling or emotion, not ending in active benevolence. 13th. Do good, 
and endeavour to please everybody of every degree. 14th. Be as 
much as you can in the open air without futigue. 15th. Make the 
room where you commonly sit, gay and pleasant. 16th. Struggle by 
little and little against idleness. 17th. Don’t be too severe upon 
yourself, or underrate yourself, but do yourself justice. 18th. Keep 

blazing fires. 19th. Be firm and constant in the exercise of 
rational religion. 20th. Believe me, dear Lady Georgiana, very truly 
yours, SYDNEY Situ.” 
This is the whole duty of the eupeptic man and woman, the 
whole gospel of Sydney Smith, at least of the “ natural man” 
of that name. 

Smith was a sagacious political observer. Here is what he 
thought of Sir Robert Peel in 1842,—“ I believe Peel to be a 
philosopher disguised in a Tory fool’s-cap, who will do every- 
thing by slow degrees which the Whigs proposed to do at once.” 
It is interesting to compare this with the opinion expressed by 
Sydney’s elder and remarkably able brother “ Bobus,”—* I do 
myself think the state of things best suited to our condition is 





the awe of a tolerably Liberal public opinion. This is pretty 
near what we shall have if Peel can keep his army in order.” 

A perusal of this book—though not, we hasten to add, of the 
short “estimates” contributed to it by Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Granville, and others, which have too much the appearance of 
“testimonials ’—will, in spite of Carlyle, increase the unpre- 
judiced reader’s opinion of Sydney Smith. He sounded no 
depths, he ascended no heights, of life or of philosophy, but he was 
equal to all vicissitudes of fortune. He never consciously misused 
his great and dangerous gift. He was sincere, reverent, serious, 
according to his lights; and if these lights burned brightly, that 
was Nature’s affair, not his. His Whiggism may now seem anti- 
quated; but it was som»thing in his day to have preached 
trust of the people, Liberal ideas, hatred of oppression, fanaticism, 
and cant, without fear or faltering, to the dining and clubbable 
classes of his countrymen. In spite of his strictures on 
Methodism, Missions, and Puseyism—in which he allowed his 
strong judgment to be carried away by his humour—he knew 
and taught the true theory of toleration, which is, as Burke 
puts it, “ not to despise opinions, but to respect justice.” If he 
was not a profoundly religious man, and chose “ short views” 
too frequently, he was, nevertheless, a “child of the light, 
and did not prefer to it any little private darkness of his own.” 


A COUPLE OF ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.* 
Personal Recollections of Peter Stonnor, Esq., is a record of 
practical jokes narrated autobiographically by their unconscious 
Victiin, and the substitution of the words “ practical joking ” for 
“personal ” in the title will give a correct idea of the contents of 
the book. The hero is a sedate, well-meaning, weak, amiable, 
pompous, vain, intensely owlish, country gentleman, who is the 
butt of everyone (his brother included), and who yet never 
detects that he is made game of, because he is so satisfied of his 


* Personal Recollections of Pe By Charles Blatherwic'. 


own importance as to be firmly convinced that no one would 
ever “ attempt any nonsense of that sort with mr ;” and that it 
is a far more likely and reasonable way of accounting for 
strange events to attribute them to spiritualism, than to sup- 
pose it possible that any one should be presuming to play tricks 
upon Peter Stonnor. His inordinately good upinion of himself 
causes him to accept every compliment as no more than, or 
not quite so much as, his proper due; and the same serene con- 
sciousness of perfection makes him so loftily superior to hostile 
criticism, that when he casually mentions having been termed 
“the animated fossil of a feudal manor,” he evidently does 
not feel the slightest irritation about it, and does not vouchsafe 
to the person who had so defined him any notice beyond a 
contemptuous remark of “ poor fool!” He is perhaps meant as 
an iJlustration of that great truth regarding human nature, 
that the point on which people most pride themselves is almost 
invariably their weakest one; so he values himself much for 
discernment of character and power of diplomacy, whilst, in 
reality, he is gulled by everyone, is utterly destitute of tact, and 
has a peculiar genius for getting hold of things by the wrong 
end and making a muddle. For match-making he has a truly 
feminine proclivity, and this becomes especially conspicuous 
when it falls to his lot to act as guardian to a proud, sensitive 
girl, whom, on her début, he tells as plainly and bluntly as 
possible, to encourage the attentions of a young man, because, 
being rich, he would be a desirable husband for her. In so 
doing the guardian never doubts that he is showing the 
utmost delicacy and good management, and when his ward 
flies off at a tangent and declines to be dictated to in 
the matter, he is extremely surprised and annoyed, because, 
as he says, “one doesn’t consult babies about dinner. It 
is put before them, and they are expected to eat it.” In every 
way a male old woman, he relates with delightful seriousness 
that when the president for a Dorcas Society was wanted, “ my 
brother wondered they did not elect me; but I stood steadily 
aloof from all public office.” Yet, notwithstanding this retiring 
disposition, he is mildly aggrieved because important changes 
are sometimes made in the couuty without his even being con- 
sulted, and because he is not appointed to the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of his county; “ have I not,” he says, “always performed the 
duties of my station? I am liberal to my tenants, entertain 
without stint, religiously preserve foxes, and, if I am hard ona 
poacher, it is because I look upon him as an impudent thief.” 

His adventures would lose greatly in piquancy if told byanyone 
else, for they certainly derive their chief zest from the ludicrous 
individuality of the narrator. It must, however, be allowed that 
his silliness is a little overdone at times, so as to make him 
almost too much of a caricature for the likeness to nature to be 
traceable; and we think the author needs to guard against a 
tendency to carry absurdity to extravagance, and to depart from 
probabilities unnecessarily, and without any object whatever 
for so doing. Read, for instance, the subjoined description of 
Lord Forton :— 

“He is about ten years my junior, sowed a great number of wild 

oats, which considerably impoverished his rent-roll, is a careless, 
brave little man, and when young notorious for many absurd 
escapades. His declarations and formal propositions of marriage 
would fill a volume. On one occasion he proposed to a belle ata 
county ball, and wrote the next morning to apologise for his rude- 
ness. For this he was called out by the brother, and after two in- 
effectual shots, proposed they should practise at a target for ten 
minutes and begin again. Then, wishing to be impressive with the 
daughter of a very aristocratic house, he took her to the family 
mausoleum, and asked her if she would allow her bones to repose with 
his ancestors! He married the wrong woman at last. He had made 
up his mind to propose to the second daughter of Lady Bowmaster, 
and went fast asleep while cogitating on the form of his proposal. 
When he awoke in the twilight she was, as he thought, still by his 
side, upon which he dropped on one knee, and said what he had to 
say as tenderly as possible. The voice, however, that answered, 
‘It sball be as you wisb, Lord Forton,’ was that of the elder sister, 
who had by chance come in during his nap.” 
Is it very likely that such a person as this would have 
been chosen to fill the post of Lord-Lieutenant of an 
English county in the present day? The book is decidedly 
amusing, and a refreshing change from the conventional three- 
volume novel which ordinarily supplies the reading world with 
fiction. 

Thoins in Your Sides resembles the foregoing inasmuch as it 
is comprised in one volume and is not at all a commonplace 
novel. There, however, the likeness between them ends, for 
while the impression left by the former is chiefly ludicrous, that 
of the one now to be considered is serious—as how else can it be 
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to be unhappy, because “ it would seem to show a lack of 
depth”? It is an odd book, wherein the author has thought 
more of expressing her own opinions than of telling her story 
well; and as it is bizarre and curious, rather than amusing; as 
the construction is unsatisfactory and jerky; and as the char- 
acters incline to woodenness, we do not anticipate that it will 
achieve popularity, even though it is undeniably original and 
a work of ability. 
The scene is laid almost entirely in New York. The title is 
a text from the Book of Judges, foretelling how the Israelites 
were to suffer from the Canaanites ; which text is made to apply 
to the Roman Catholics from the South of Ireland. According to 
one of the principal characters, who is himself an Ulster Pro- 
testant anda rector in New York, “ England and America are the 
lost tribes of Israel, and these Irish Romanists are the Canaan- 
ites who, the prophecy declares, shall be thorns in the sides 
of Israel.” As the simile, whether true or not, is not exactly 
flattering to the class referred to, one is hardly surprised to find 
that when the rector sets forth this theory of his in a sermon 
addressed especially to the Irish, the sentiment which it pro- 
vokes from one (at least) of the congregation is, “ May the divil 
tly away with ye, ye ould hiretic divil, pretending to help the 
poor, and calling thim thorns in the back!” But though there 
may be a doubt as to the Rector’s wisdom in the choice of 
sermon-subjects, there can be none as to his spirituality, good- 
ness, and unselfishness; and his daughter, who is the heroine, 
is like-minded with himself. So perfect is the love and sympathy 
existing between these two, that they are spoken of as leading 
“a rare life in a world where a great deal of spiritual force is 
expended in keeping up a severe patience under the friction 
consequent upon human antagonism,”—in which sentence the 
definition of the wearing effect of domestic discord is not a 
bad one. In contrast to these good people is the Rector’s 
inveterate enemy, an illiterate, low-class, Irish emigrant, 
who beats his wife, gets roaring drunk, is in every way an un- 
redeemed blackguard, and yet attains to the dignity of being an 
alderman. These three are the chief performers; the others 
are: an uninteresting lover for the heroine; a Russian Nihilist, 
devoting himself to the improvement of explosives, in hopes of 
thereby advancing the aspiration of his life, which is nothing 
less than “revolution everywhere against organised govern- 
ments;” and a few persons who play the part of chorus, and 
whose individuality is too indistinct to be worth mentioning, 
There is much about Irish secret societies and dynamite plots, 
because Miss Keyser’s purpose in writing evidently is to point 
out that America contains a superabundance of the “ thorns” 
of the Rector’s sermon, and that they need eradication. Intensity 
is, as has already been said, a predominant feature in the book ; 
nevertheless, the author is not without capacity for humour of 
a dry, caustic kind, for a specimen of which we quote her obser- 
vations on the New York mania for indulging in public talk on 
all possible occasions. Laws, she complains, which are on the 
statute-book, and ought to be enforced, are often despised in 
practice, until the citizens have called meetings and talked 
things over in a sociable way—which is certainly a reversal of 
the ordinary course of legislation. For instance, supposing the 
streets to have become dirty and require cleansing; then, she 
says :— 

‘Sometimes a bold tax-payer would suggest compelling the officials 
appointed for that purpose, to keep the streets clean. ‘There is a 
super-abundance of law, and why should not contracts be respected ?’ 
The reply would be: ‘ How are we going to doit?’ You can’t grab 
a man by the throat, put a pistol to his head and make him attend 
to his business! We'll call a meeting, and talk it over.’”’ 

And that her opinion of the practical utility of these frequent 
meetings is not a high one, is apparent from the following :— 

‘When New York was troubled with a scarcity of Croton water, 
when the irascible grumbled, and the meek were sad, meeting upon 
meeting was held to discuss, in fact, whether water might come 
under the head of a real necessity, or one of those superfluous 
luxuries that might be dispensed with. Discussion was also had con- 


cerning the point whether it were hetter and cheaper to bring it from 
the sources of the Nile, or to utilise any water-course nearer home.” 





MR. DAY’S COLLACON.* 
Tus is the flourishing age of book-makers, and Mr. Day may be 
credited with having produced the bulkiest collection of quota- 
tions extant. It is difficult to say what use can be made of this 


* Day’s Collacon : an Encyclopedia of Prose Quotations. Consisting of Beauti- 
ful Thoughts, Choice Extracts, and Sayings of the most Eminent Writers of all 
Nations, from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time; together with a Compre- 
hensive Biographical Index of Authors, and an Alphabetical List of Subjects 
quoted, Compiled and arranged by Edward Parscns Day. Loudon: Sampson 


colossal volume, which has been conceived, we are told, on an 
exhaustive plan, and contains nearly forty thousand extracts ou 
more than two thousand subjects. Perhaps, in the first place 
it will be well to let the creator of this literary monster explain 
the purpose of his work. His trumpet, at all events, has no un. 
certain sound :— 


“Tt differs entirely and is far in advance of other books of uot: 
tions of smaller dimensions, not only in a much greater number of 
extracts and diversity of topics, but in grandeur of conception, unity 
of plan, and simplicity of classification. It has not been compiled 
like many others, at moments of leisure, nor has it been gathered to. 
gether during several years of desultory reading; but it has been the 
result of research of an entire lifetime, devoted to the avowed pur- 
pose of giving to the public an encyclopedia of prose quotations from 
the most eminent authors and celebrated men of all ages and of all 
nations, forming a rich casket of literary pearls—the best impressions 
of the best minds—the lustre of which will never grow dim; thus 
making a volume of noble thoughts, in noble language and well. 
chosen words—for 

* Words are things; anda small drop of ink, 

Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.’ 
The greater portion of the book consists of quotations and illustrative 
passages upon all topics within the ordinary range of thought, from 
the works of English-speaking authors, such as philosophers, his. 
torians, divines, essayists, novelists, statesmen, and orators of the 
United States and the British Empire; and from the prominent 
authors of France, Belgium, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, Spain 
Portugal, Sweden, Norway, and other Northern countries of Europe, 
it has been the endeavour to extract the most valuable ‘ words of 
wisdom ’ contained in their writings, whose productions, though rich 
in sentiment, are but little known to those who have confined them. 
selves to the English tongue. The noble truths taught by the ancient 
philosophers of Greece and Rome, and the early Egyptian writers, 
are amply illustrated, forming a valuable epitome of beautiful senti. 
ments, many of which have never been cited by previous compilers; 
likewise from the writings of the philosophers and poets of China, 
Japan, India, Persia, and Arabia, a great number of comprehensive 
passages have been specially translated and inserted in the work. 
Choice extracts are also given from the Chinese Classics of Con- 
fucius and Mencius, the Vedas of Hindustan, the Buddhas of India 
and Ceylon, the Ku-ral of the Tamil country, the Zend-Avesta of 
Zoroaster, the Talmud of the Jews, the Koran of Mahommed, and the 
Snorra-Edda of Iceland. Nor is the limit of research confined to this 
already wide compass, but from the remotest places of the earth, and 
isolated islands of the sea, many curious specimens of barbaric litera. 
ture are given; these have been gathered from the Wakatauki 
(Proverbs) of the New Zealanders, the trite sayings of the natives of 
the Sandwich Islands, the various tribes on the coast of Guinea, in 
West Africa, and from the innumerable Indian tribes of the continent 
of South and Central America, besides many trenchant utterances, 
and rude, unpolished similes from the ‘Council-Fire Talks’ of the 
North-American Indians.” 


This extract almost takes one's breath away. Is it possible 
that, instead of being content with the existing translations of 
Eastern literature, Mr. Day has been at the expense and enor- 
mous labour of a fresh examination in the original tongues of 
the philosophers and poets of China, Japan, India, Persia, and 
Arabia, and that his energy of research has also carried him to 
the “remotest places of the earth”? 

We must, of course, accept the statement, and also the remark 
that much has been omitted, lest the work should be swelled to 
unlimited dimensions, which would not have been a difficult task 
since the editor has succeeded in filling upwards of twelve 
hundred pages of small print and double columns. “ Except a 
living man,’’ says Kingsley, “there ir nothing more wonderful 
than a book,” and in the present case, the man and the book 
both strike us with surprise. It is difficult to know how to deal 
with a work so compendious. In the first place, we may say, 
what the copious title-page has not space to announce, that the 
Encyclopedia contains 125 portraits, several of which are on 
steel. Here you may see Goethe vis-a-vis with Noah Webster, 
and Rochefoucauld cheek-by-jowl with Zoroaster, while Monte- 
zuma and Grotius are in close proximity to Francis Bacon. Mr. 
Day himself occupies a corner of the page that contains also 
portraits of Emerson and Jonathan Edwards, and Mr. Lowell's 
familiar features look down upon Luther and Locke. The honour 
of being presented in a large steel portrait, depends, we cou- 
jecture, chiefly on convenience, since while men like Quarles 
and Zimmermann appear in this dignified fashion, Aristotle and 
Cervantes are produced in a miniature scale. Before glancing 
at the contents of the work,—and it is obvious that a glance is all 
we can accomplish—it may be well to turn to the Biographical 
Index of Authors, in which in brief words the editor passes judg- 
ment ontheir worth. Confining ourattention to English authors, a 
few misleading statements of fact or criticism may be mentioned. 
Itis a mistake to say that Addison commenced the Spectator ; that 
Charles Lamb, who lives by his Essays, which are not mentioned, 
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was an eminent English poet, the character awarded to Shelley ; 
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7 Shenstone also is an eminent poet (the editor, by the way, 
delights in this adjective) ; that Mr. Tupper is “an eminent 
English writer, philosopher, and poet.” Again, S. T. Coleridge, 
whose “Christabel” Mr. Tupper, with a noble unconsciousness of 

resumption, undertook to complete, is not regarded as a 
philosopher at all, nor even as a consummate critic, but is 
simply styled “an eminent English poet and miscellaneous 
eriter.” Neither can we accept Mr. Day’s statement that good 
Hannah More, who never wrote a page of genuine poetry in her life, 
js one of the most illustrious female poets of England. It is 
no doubt correct to term Dr. John Tyndall a distinguished 
physicist and author ; but without pretending to be acquainted 
with all his works, we venture to say he never wrote the passages 
on Christianity and Impurity with which he is here credited. 
They read more like the sayings of William Tyndale, the 
Reformer and Bible translator. It seems strange, too, to read 
of Quarles as a popular English writer; it is news to learn that 
the Lectures of that once well-known divine, Hugh Blair, still 
remain a standard work; and, without any disrespect to Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, we may object to the title here given to him of 
« English theologian.” 


The quotations which form the great bulk of the book call 
for more special notice, but the difficulty of passing a judgment 
upon them is so great as to be almost insuperable. We cannot 
give the reader any notion of the platitudes and commonplace 
remarks that are constantly allowed to pass for quotations with- 
out supplying more illustrations than we care to waste print upon. 
Some, however, shall be given, in order to justify our statement. 
It would seem from them that having a heading before him, Mr. 
Day was willing to jot down every feeble utterance and every 
familiar maxim made upon the subject. So successfully, indeed, 
has he achieved this purpose, that at least a third part of the 
Encyclopedia might be dropped, to the great advantage of the 
reader. Extracts, to be of any value, should be either weighty 
in themselves, or significant from the fame of the writers; but 
in this collection there are scores of extracts not worth 
reading, and scores of names attached to them of whom 
nobody ever heard. When a name is known, it frequently 
carries no weight. Barnum, for instance, is turned by 
Mr. Day into a sage, and here are illustrations of his 
wisdom :—“ Pursue one thing at a time.” “The people 
like to be humbugged.”’ “ Rely upon yourself.” ‘“ Let hope 
predominate, but be not visionary.” ‘ Advertise your business ; 
[ owe all my success to printer’s ink.” There is an American 
writer, known as Fanny Fern, who contributes to this collection 
of “beautiful thoughts” choice sayings like the following: 
— “Eyes were made for use.” ‘“ Behaviour is everything.” 
“Bachelors have a right to be fussy, especially old bachelors.” 
“The heart is an exhaustless fountain.” “ Hospitality seems to 
be an extinct virtue.” ‘ Orphan is a sacred name.” “A 
widow! that name is always suggestive of desolation, want, 
and sorrow.” After this, one turns, perhaps, with a little relief 
to the sayings and maxims of Mr. Martin Tupper :—“ Despise 
not the blessings of adversity.” ‘“ Analogy is milk for babes, 
but abstract truths are strong meat.” ‘O man! thy brother- 
hood is with all.” ‘Content is the true riches.” ‘“ A rough 
diamond is better than the polished paste.” ‘ Nature is the 
chart of God.” ‘The pen has shaken nations.” “The cheapest 
pleasures are the best;’’ and so on. The great volume so 
abounds with copy-book platitudes that we meet with them on 

every page. What is the advantage of filling up columns with 
rubbish like this:—‘ Walking is the simplest of exercises.” 
“Walking, especially in rural scenery, is highly salubrious.”’ 
“Mock not the wanderer.” ‘Give the workman his wages.” 
“Be no tyrant.” “ Always speak the truth.’ “Life is no 
trifle” “Temperance leads to happiness.” “Never lose 
temper.” Some of these sayings, by the way, are accredited to 
strange fathers; we did not know that the author of “ Judge 
for yourself” was George III. of England, or that “ Observe 
good manners”’ is due to a Rothschild, or that “ God preserve 
the Emperor” was an original prayer of a certain archdeacon of 
Surrey, born in the present century. It seems possible that it 
may have been uttered before, like Mr. L. Saunders’ counsel, 
“ Be patient in tribulation,” as all readers acquainted with St. 
Paul’s Epistles will know ; and one is surprised to find “ Nothing 
is impossible to God” imputed to Mr. G. F. Graham. It may 
be observed that the thoughts of the wisest men look 
foolish, clipped and severed from the context, as they so fre- 
quently are in this book. There are many fine extracts from 
great thinkers; but the commonplace, if not actually pre- 





dominant, fills so large a space, that the impression gained, upon 
glancing through these pages, is that if the grain be sound in 
quality, it is smothered under the chaff. 


MUSURUS PASHA’S “ DANTE.” * 

Or all the departments of modern Greek literature, perhaps none 
is so fully represented as that of translations. At all times in 
the course of the last four centuries, the travelled and enlight- 
ened members of the community have assiduously striven to 
bring the literary masterpieces of other nations within the 
reach of their less fortunate brethren. Before the Greek Revo- 
lution, this work, generally carried on abroad, was undertaken 
as an indirect but powerful means of stimulating their fellow- 
countrymen to shake off the Ottoman yoke, under the stifling 
pressure of which original thought was well-nigh impossible. 
This same practical bent marks also the period of their Renais- 
sance, which abounds in translations, Tasso, Voltaire, Moliére, 
Metastasio, Alfieri having all been rendered into verse or prose 
between 1800 and 1830. As is remarked by one of their greatest 
writers, A. R. Rangabé, one of the leading features of the epoch 
was “its desire to enrich the national literature with the 
choicest productions of other nations as so many patterns 
whereby to model their new career.” In this as in other depart- 
ments the Hellenists and the champions of the spoken dialect 
are both represented ; and while more recently the principal 
plays of Shakespeare have been rendered into homely tetrameters 
by Vikélas, Musurus Pasha has now completed two-thirds of his 
version of the Divina Commedia in what he calls Kxvovauivy 
“Eaadyuinn, or the academic style introduced by Coray. 

The labour and resolution necessary to achieve such a task, at 
an advanced age, would in themselves prepossess a critic in the 
writer's favour. But apart from this the version before us is 
marked by intrinsic merits which, if not of the highest order, 
are at any rate eminently acceptable to a reader who is familiar 
with English versions of the Italian epic. A close comparison 
of this translation with those of Cary, the best-known verse, and 
of Dugdale, the most recent prose version, has led us to decide 
in its favour on the score of fidelity, a prime essential in works 
of this sort. Indeed, it has been to us for some time past a 
cause for wonder, and this seems a fitting occasion to express 
it, that Cary’s translation should have held its own for so 
long against all-comers as the most popular rendering of Dante, 
and that the mere feeling of discontent should not have 
produced a version in which the statuesque simplicity of 
the original should be less outrageously defaced. For the 
value of the notes cannot extennate the faults of the 
style, which is what might have been expected from Dr. 
Johnson, had he set to work to rewrite Milton, In mystical or 
philosophical passages the translator is almost invariably more 
obscure than his original, archaisms of the most vicious type 
are perpetuated, epithets foisted in to display research, as when 
Toimaso is rendered by “the Angelic teacher;” Giuvenale, 
“ Aquinum’s bard ;” while iu the development of single words a 
faculty for “expansion” is shown that would do credit to the 
most imaginative journalist of to-day, wecellin becoming 
‘‘ diminutive birds,” azgelletti “ feathered quiristers,” and vizz0 
“the pulp of summer fruit mature.” As has been pointedly 
remarked in the preface to their version of the Odyssey by 
Messrs. Butcher and Lang, no translation is final. And a trans- 
lation overcharged with the mannerisms of any age might natur- 
ally be expected to become rapidly obsolete. Still, in defiance 
of this principle, Cary’s version, a flagrant exception to the law 
of the survival of the fittest, continues to enjoy a larger circu- 
lation and a wider popularity than any other English rendering 
of the Divina Commedia. 

Turning to the work of Musurus Pasha, we find it, on the 
whole, a clear and faithful rendering of the original, in spite 
of numerous small inaccuracies and the inevitable incon- 
gruity attaching to an artificial and eclectic style. Occa- 
sionally the archaisms are dexterously and appropriately 
wrought into the texture of the poem, and more than once we 
have come across classical reminiscences that are decidedly 
felicitous. But as a set-off must be noticed the introduction of 
Homeric words, like raasurerés, deooirodes, alongside of Hellen- 
istic words such as poxGaiz, and modernisms like sw#sri~o; and 
xou7e, in the sense of “to hold.” It is only just, however, to 
the trauslator to say that these last are reduced to a minimum, 
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é@ and va being absolutely excluded. Nevertheless, the juxta- 
position of classical forms taken from all authors and all 
dialects, from Homer downwards, tends to give the diction the 
appearance of a mosaic. The metre, which is accentual and not 
quantitative, resembles the iambic trimeter in the possession of 
twelve syllables, but in nothing else, the climax of the accent 
falling on the penultimate syllable of each line. The original 
is fairly represented so far as the length of the line goes, but 
the absence of any marked stress before the end of the line 
deprives the rhythm of decision and fluency, characteristics 
which most modern Greek poets are inclined to exaggerate 
rather than neglect. 

Dismissing the consideration of the form for that of the 
matter, we have to notice as the chief defects of this translation 
the constant omission of characteristic expressions which are 
not essential to the meaning; the systematic manner in which 
any grotesque or quaint image is diluted or modified ; and, lastly, 
the dexterity—often worthy of a veteran diplomatist—with 
which difficulties are evaded or slurred over. As an instance of 
dilution, we may quote, “ éav’ o being ZAsas 208 ofrw wéyas,” where 
the fine metaphor contained in the Italian, “ Ma la bonta infinita 
ha si gran braccia,” iii., 122, is quite missed. So, too, the pic- 
turesque word “ piovve ” [xvii., 25], ‘“‘ There showered into my 
fantasy,” is tamely paraphrased by “ zagéorz.” To illustrate 
the tendency to evade difficulties, we will content ourselves by 
pointing out that in v. 75 and x. 65 the ambiguous words 
“ grembo ” and “ alzato”’ are entirely omitted in the Greek. 

In addition to these blemishes, there are not a few passages 
where actual misrenderings occur, one or two of which may here 
be singled out. In Canto iii., 1. 37, “ State contenti, umana 
gente, al quia,” correctly rendered by Cary, “Seek not the 
wherefore, race of human kind,” is quite misrepresented in the 
version “ Again, xxii., 106, 
“‘ Euripide v’e nosco,” is, by a strange misapprehension, trans- 
lated “ Edpsxiiny yvav.” There are also several curious slips in 
the case of single words,—though none comparable to that of the 
most recent English translator of the Purgatorio, who, in xxiv., 
145, confounds “albore” with “albero,” and speaks of “the 
breeze of May the forerunner of the trees,” instead of the dawn— 
and a long list of errata by no means exhausts all the typo- 
graphical errors to be found in this handsome volume. 

The following short extract from the seventh Canto will 
enable the reader to judge of the closeness with which the 
Greek translator follows his original in descriptive passages, in 
which he is always seen at his best :— 

“Non avea pur natura ivi dipinto, 


Ma di soavita di mille odori 
Vi faceva un incognito indistinto.”’—vii., 79 81. 


Tivos ctvbpwrwy, apxsi aot to Accor.” 


“ Od pdvov exe?’ Cwypdpnoev 7 pivots 

"AAN ebwdlais uupiwy dpwuaTrwy 

’"AmeréAet uly avéxppactoy Kal véov.”’ 
A version in every point superior to the tawdry paraphrase of 
Dugdale,—“ Nature had not been content with lavishing her 
multifarious hues, but with the sweetness of a thousand per- 
fumes had produced there an indescribably delicious fragrance.” 

Space fails us for any further extracts, or we should have 

liked to quote the passage beginning at line 22 in Canto xxviii, 
as a graceful and spirited rendering of the beauties of the 
original. We have pleasure, in conclusion, in calling attention 
to the long list of revised renderings of passages in the Inferno, 
given at the end of this volume, testifying to the painstaking 
eare of the translator to secure accuracy, as well as to weed out 
all modernisms from his text. 


A PLEA FOR THE DEAF.* 
A stronG effort, and one worthy of all encouragement, is being 
made to train deaf children upon the German or “ oral” system, 
so that dumbness may be abolished. The advantages of this 
system are so great that it seems strange so little attention 
has been paid to it in this country. For some years, however, 
a society has been in operation for training teachers of the deaf, 
and the founder of that society, Mr. St. John Ackers, gives in 
this volume an interesting account of his experience while 
studying in different countries the treatment of persons who 
have lost the sense of hearing. He relates that his only child 
became totally deaf as an infant, in consequence of fever; and 
the question then arose—What was the best method on which to 
have her educated? Accompanied by his wife, the writer, with 
this object in view, visited most of the leading schools in Great 
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Britain, Canada, the United States, Belgium, Holland, G¢ 
e ° ’ Ts 
many, Austria, Switzerland, and France. “The result of our 
investigations,” he writes, “completely proved the superiority 
of one system, the ‘German,’ or pure oral, and that the one 
against which we, as English people, had naturally been most 
prejudiced before we had studicd the subject.” 

According to this system, the deaf are no longer dumb, but 
taught from the first to use the voice; while the French method 
of signs and finger-spelling generally used in this country is said 
to teach a deaf child to become dumb, thus adding a worse 
affiction to the already existing one. “The pupil of the ‘ German’ 
system,” according to another writer on the subject, “ grows up 
habituated to spoken language as a general means of communi. 
cation with the world at large. His speech is (when properly 
taught) intelligible and audible to those with whom he converses, 
The speech of others is intelligible, though, of course, not audible, 
to him when he can see the speaker’s mouth, not unless.” This 
system enables the pupil to communicate his views and wishes 
to the world at large, instead of being confined, as by the 
“sign” system, to the few who understand it. His voice wil] 
never, indeed, be like that of a person blessed with hearing, but 
he will be always able to make himself understood. Everywhere 
in Germany the deaf communicate with others inthis way. “ At 
Friedberg,” writes Mr. St. John Ackers, “ we went into the shop 
of a baker who bad a toto-congenital deaf workman. That very 
morning 4 man had been convicted of theft principally on the 
evidence given vivd voce in the open Court by that deaf work. 
man, who stood the test of examination and cross-examination 
without any other method of communication being used than 
word of mouth.” The system cannot be taught without trained 
teachers, and for these teachers a college is needed. One exists 
at Ealing in connection with a practising school, and now great 
efforts are being made to enlarge the building and to extend the 
work. The deaf, although needing education even more than 
those who hear, are not comprehended in our national system 
of education. According to the Census of 1871, upwards of 
19,000 persons were returned as deaf and dumb. It is supposed 
that there are now about 30,000, and that about 5,000 of these 
are of school age. Of these, 2,700 are “ literally without any 
education whatever...... England being one of the very few 
countries in which the Government take no heed of their deaf 
and dumb.” Pleading for the college in which he is so in 
terested, Mr. St. John Acker writes :— 

“A great effort is now being made to enlarge the training college 
for learning teachers of the deaf at Ealing so as to enable the supply 
of trained teachers to be somewhat more equal to the great work of 
teaching all the deaf of this country on the best system. Before the 
training college can be enlarged it must be bought; and this, together 
with the ry enlarg t and consequent expense, will take 
many thousands of pounds. All this has, be it remembered, to be 
borne here in England by private charity, without any help from 
Government money or rates. How different from even the poorest 
civilised country on the Continent, as Englishmen are painfully re- 
minded at each International Congress on the education of the deaf. 
Even in England, the education of children, with all their senses, is 
enforced by the State, and very particular is the Education Depart- 
ment about the inspection, examination, and help given to schools for 
such children and to the training colleges, where the teachers of such 
children must be educated. Yet it takes no notice whatever of the 
deaf and the blind, of children with one faculty lost, who want and ought 
to receive increased care and education, although the Act of 1870 
includes all children alike. Deep and earnest remonstrances have 
been repeatedly addressed to the Education Department, but as yet 
to uo avail. The deaf and the blind are in a minority, happily, but 
minorities now receive scant attention. If only the majority, who 
can hear and see, would but take compassion on their less for- 
tunate brothers and sisters, or would consider the grave evil to the 
State from the present neglected education of these classes, a better 
state of things would soon prevail.” 

For Their Sakes, although written entirely for the benefit of 
the Ealing College, is, for the most part, a volume of miscellane- 
ous and entertaining literature. Mr. Justin McCarthy writes 4 
pleasant paper on “ The Roaring Girl,” an old play supposed to 
be written by Dekker. Mr. Hawley Smart contributes a dream, 
called “The Death Ride,” that would have pleased Horace 
Walpole and “ Monk ” Lewis. Mr. Gibbon writes “ A Character 
Sketch of a Highlander,” evidently drawn from the life; and the 
plot of another little tale, written with much pathos and charm 
of style, by Mrs. Edward Kennard, is also laid on Scottish soil. 
It is called “ Willie and his Pet Lamb.” ‘“ An Australian Pic- 
nic,” by Mrs. Campbell Praed, is, what the writer calls it, a 
fragment ; and here, too, the tale ends pathetically in death, but 
it is death crowned and glorified by love. Readers who wish for 
a story with a more lively termination may turn to a sketch by 
Mrs. Parr, entitled “Miss Hazel.” The verse in this book of 
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charity is not without much merit, and in two or three cases 
the lines are suggested by the lost sense for the relief of which 
the volume pleads. Mrs. Pfeiffer, always graceful in poetic 
utterance, and often more than graceful, writes a beautiful 
sonnet on the subject, which is well worthy of quotation :— 
“ Never to hear the chorus that awakes 
The morning strife together in the grove ; 
Never to hear the cooing of the dove, 
Or ripple of the childish glee that makes 
The sick heart whole, or any voice that breaks 
Beneath the tender burden of its love, 
Nor any strain of music that can move 
The ravished sense till it with rapturc aches. 
If of old time one thus bereft. in vain 
Had sought that pool an angel Pity stirr’d, 
The human voice of Christ he had not heard ; 
But human pity, like the all-visiting rain, 
May reach the grief that makes such faint appeal, 
And touching, soothe what only death can heal!” 
Another well-known writer treats the same subject with even 
greater power and beauty. Here is a sonnet, “To Maud,” by 
Herman Merivale :— 
“Pair mystery of God, we cannot know 
The thrilling secrets hid behind thine eyes, 
Full of strange meaning we may not surprise 
From the vexed passage of our life below ; 
Robb’d of the dearest privilege we owe, 
Hearing, and all that in the hearing lies, 
How poor the richest that man’s hand supplies 
To lend thee all the growth that here may grow! 
Weak children that we are, weak we remain 
To ease the burden of such griefs as this, 
And from the shadow of a nameless pain 
Grasp but the sunlight of a future bliss ; 
Knowing the life was never lived in vain 
That yields such answers to a mother’s kiss.”’ 
For Their Sakes will not have been written in vain, if it calls 
attention to a subject too long overlooked by the public. An 
appendix gives the summary of the work already done by a 
society which is labouring wisely, and deserves to be supported 
liberally. 


MR. CLARK KENNEDY’S “ROBERT THE BRUCE.” 
PatrioTisM is a great virtue, but is not of itself sufficient to 
make a man poetical. It may arouse and quicken poetical gifts, 
but it can do no more. We are prepared to admit that Mr. Clark 
Kennedy is patriotic, but the proof of high poetical genius is 
not apparent in his poem. He has chosen a great theme. To 
Scotchmen at least, Robert the Bruce is a name to conjure with. 
Surrounded by the halo of romance, a hero who had really done 
a great historical work, his name has been the theme 
of song and story ever since Scotland has found a voice. 
Where tradition has done so much, and romance—the 
romance of many generations—has elevated the figure of a 
man to colossal proportions, it is difficult for any ordinary man 
to deal satisfactorily with such atheme. Tennyson’s Jdylls of th: 
King had at least this great advantage, that King Arthur is a 
legendary character. Though Robert the Bruce is the theme of 
legends also, yet he is real and historical, and our pictures 
of him must conform to history. 

Apart from these considerations, the theme chosen by Mr. 
Clark Kennedy provokes comparisons which few poets can 
stand. He has been bold enough to take as his motto the words 
of Burns :— 

© Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled; 
Scots, whom Bruce has often led.” 
The high sustained feeling, measured march, and melodious 
rhythm of Burns’s song gives one a standard anda measure for 
all spoken words, and particularly for all poetic words, about 
the Bruce. It is not too much to say that this higher note is 
never reached ix the present poem. If Mr. Clark Kennedy 
were to complain that the standard is too high, we have a lesser 
measure whereby we may try the merit of his work. He will 
not complain if we compare his work with that of Sir Walter 
Scott. In truth, the comparison is unavoidable. For Sir 
Walter has himself written on Robert the Bruce, and the 
poem is the least successful of all his poems. The poem 
of Mr. Clark Kennedy is an echo of Sir Walter's least 
successful work. For Scott’s work has the merit of being an 
interesting story, which keeps the attention of the reader. It is 
clear as sunlight, and every word tells. The description of 
Scenery, the setting-forth of ancient life, and the rapid flow of 
narrative, combiued with the fact that every verse is intelligible 
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at a glance, conspire to make Scott’s poetry universally popular. 
The range of poetic emotion is not wide, nor the reach of poetic 
thought great, yet it is true poetry that Scott has given us. 

Mr. Kennedy has chosen the vehicle of expression which 
Scott used so deftly: octo-syllabic couplets, with occasional 
variations. It is a form of poetry which lends itself easily to 
rapid action, vivid description, or any other mood of mind in 
which movement of some sort is present. But even the easy 
virtues of this style of verse are not attained by Mr. Kennedy. 
Sometimes, indeed, we seem to be reading Scott, when he is in 
his most listless mood. But the swing and rush of words, the 
swift flow which makes us read faster and faster, and the hurried 
movement to a climax, are never felt in reading this poem. Nor 
has Mr. Kennedy the art of the story-teller, nor the clear in- 
telligibility of his prototype. 

Not only has he chosen the form of verse which Scott made 
so popular; he has adopted the complicated machinery 
which Scott used. Each canto begins with a dedication to 
some lady. ‘There are four cantos, and each canto has an 
introduction dedicated to a countess. The Countess of 
Dalkeith (now Duchess of Buccleuch), the Countess of 
Stair, the Countess of Galloway, the Countess of Selkirk, 
are the fair and titled ladies to whom the respective parts 
of the poem are dedicated. None of lesser rank would 
seem to be equal to the weighty responsibility. Nor have we 
any reason to complain of the high honour done us in bringing 
us into their gracious presence; yet we might venture to submit 
to the author whether it was altogether wise to invite guests so 
great to a banquet of this sort. We shall, however, let Mr. 
Kennedy speak to the ladies :— 

‘ Fair ladies, at thy kind command 

My harp shall feel its master’s hand ; 

Au’ if | have my way and will, 

Your gentle breasts shall wildly thrill 

At tales of knightly valour told, 

As Scotland thrill’d in days of old ; 

And fain would I your bosoms move, 

And fill them full of patriot love ; 

Yet let me ask you, ladies gay, 

Ere is commenced my longer lay— 

Can Scotland’s soil again produce 

A patriot staunch as Robert Bruce >” 
This is a fair sample of the work of Mr. Kennedy. And cur 
opinion is that he will not succeed in filling those bosoms fall of 
patriot love. 

We have quoted a sample of the ordinary verse; we shall nov 
quote one of the songs, and we have honestly chosen one whic! 
seems to us the best. The theme is a shipwreck :— 

“ Her timbers creaked, the tempest shrieked, 
But the gallant, noble crew 
Cut clear the mast, and she righted fast, 
And fought for life anew. 
But we saw her still at the tempest’s wii! 
Float on before the blast, * 
All useless now was human skill 
When Ailsa’s rock was passed. 
Yor pour’d the sea o’er the vessel’s lea, 
‘Then came a deafening shock ; 
And aid was vain, for sheer in twain 
She split on a mighty rock. 
As sunk the brave beneath the wave, 
Their life of toil was o’er, 
And the breakers grey have cast their prey 
High up on the Carrick shore. 
And o’er and o’er we search’d that shore 
When morning’s sun did shine, 
But all we found were corpses drowned 
And these kegs of ruby wine. 
‘Then hush the laugh the while we quaff 
In silence those mariners brave, 
Where they peacefully sleep ’neath the ocean deep 
While o’er them mourns the wave.” 
Let any one read this song, observe where and how the accents 
fall, and mark the liberty Mr. Kennedy permits himself to take 
with the quantity of the vowels, and he will inevitably come to 
the conclusion that the elements of poetic diction have still to 
be learned by Mr. Kennedy. Perhaps the author might add a 
note descriptive of the process of “ quafling” a mariner. To us 
it seems rather a difficult operation. 

By us the great figure of the Bruce cannot be seen in this poem. 
A vague and shadowy being, who wields a battle-axe, is dimly 
visible. His speeeh is common-place, and his wisdom or skill is 
nowhere made manifest. There is no clear outline of his form, 
or character, or action; and for all that appears, the poem 
ought to be called “ Bruce in Galloway.” We may state that 
paper, type, illustration, and binding are all of the best kind. 
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Under Two Queens. By John Huntly Skrine. (Macmillan.)—This 
volume of “Lyrics written for the Tercentenary Festival of the Found- 
ing of Uppingham School,” though primarily interesting to a limited 
public, has so much literary merit, that it deserves some words of 
notice. Lyrics the poems are entitled, and genuine lyrics they are, 
with the true genius and inspiration that should characterise them. 
We may point ont “New Wine” as specially vigorous and effective. 
But the “ Epilogue” lends itself most readily to quotation. Here is 
part of an eloquent address to the old school :— 


“* But the love be thine also, fair Home, whom we greet without fear, 

Paying nursing-dues back of our love, pious coin of our hearts that revere ; 

Fair home of our spirits, dear hearth where the fire, the undying, had birth, 
Which we bear from the motherland altar on sundering —— of earth, 

One ember each son in his bosom; it fails not who faileth not it, _ 

And there burns on his far away altar the flame of his boyhood relit ; 

Pure flame of a worship matinee eve a faith with his seasons upgrown, 

Truth kindled from lips of another, blown bright by a passion his own. 

And ever about him brave words of the foretime asoraclesring, 
tooth-speakers, live words of the live heart that bred them, the lips that gave 


wing— 
‘Not the praise, not the prize, be thy guerdon, O son, not the pride of the 


But re nad the fruit of thy soul to the sower, the life for the life.’ 
So ring they, true omens that fail not, betray not, sure pilots of doom, 
Many-winged on earth’s ways that are many.” 

The Temple of the Andes. By Richard Inwards. (Vincent Brooke 
and Day.)—The temple which Mr. Inwards describes is situated in 
Peru, near Lake Titiaca, and nearly 13,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and is a very remarkable monument of the ancient civilisa- 
tion of Peru. The reader should note especially the striking 
reconstruction which Mr. Inwards gives on Plate 6 (accompanied, 
however, by the statement that the building was probably never 
finished). Another interesting illustration is that which presents the 
greatest monoliths of the world drawn to scale. Egypt occupies the 
first six places. Then come two from Tiahuanaco (the temple here 
described). The largest stone in modern London (at the base of one 
of the columns in Euston Square) is a very small affair in com- 
parison. This is a very careful and interesting contribution to an 
obscure branch of archeology. 
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WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


HARROW SCHOOL and ITS SURROUNDINGS. 
Compiled from the School Archives and other Sources. By Percy M. 
TuHoRNTON, Author of ‘‘ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 
With Illustrations. [In the priss. 

A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to 
Govern India. By Colonel T. H. Lewin. [In November. 

COMIC SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY 
for CHILDREN of VARIOUS AGES. With Descriptive Rhymes. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel T. S. SrccomsBe. With 12 Full-page Coloured Illustrations 
and numerous Woodcuts, 6s. [In November. 

From HERAUT to KHIVA. A New Edition. By 


Geveral JAMES ABBOTT. {In the press, 


The AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By Parker Gillmore. 


Ilustrated. [Shortly. 
A HISTORY of GUJERAT. By the late Professor 
Dowson. ‘Shortly. 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS 
of GREAT BRITAIN, Second Series. By Jonn H. InGram. Crown 8vo, 
73 61, 'This day. 
EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 
Volumes already issued, crown 8¥0, 3s 6d each :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. By MatHivpe BLinp. — BRONTE. By A. Mary F. 
ae —oAw ROBINSON, 
GEORGE SAND. By Berta Tuomas. MAKY LAMB. By Annr Gricarisr. 





MARIA EDGRWORTH. By HELEN) MARGARET FULLER. By JULIA 
ZIMMERN. Warp Howse. 

ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R.| The COUNTESS of ALBANY. By 
PIIMAN. | Vernon Lez, 


New Volume. 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. On Nov. 10th. 


NEW ORIENTAL WORKS. 
A DICTIONARY of URDU, CLASSICAL HINDI, 


and ENGLIS4. By Jonn T. Puatrs, M.A., Persian Teacher at the 
University of Oxferd, late Inspector of Schools, Central Provinces, India, 
Iwperial 8vo, 1,260 pp., £3 55. 

The STUDENT’S ARABIC-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. Compario:n Volume to the Avthor’s Engli h-Arab'c 
Dectienary. By F. Sreincass, Ph.D., of the U-iversity of Munich, &c. 

Royal 8vo, 1,242 pp., £2 102. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, and the SOUDAN. 
Ready this day, with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, crown 8yo, 6s, 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE SOUDAN. 
By COLONEL the HONOURABLE J. COLBORNE. 


NEW POEM by ROBERT BROWNING. 
Will be ready shortly, feap. 8vo, 58, 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 


BROWNING. 


By Roperyr 


On JANUARY Ist, 188, will be PUBLISHED. 
Volume I, (Abbadie—Anne), demy 8vo, of 


THE DICTIONARY 


NATIONAL ‘BIOGRAPHY. 
EDITED by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Further Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months; and 

it is confidently expected that the Work will be completed in about Fifty 

Volumes. ; 
The Price of each Volume will be 12s 6d. 

The “‘ Di-tionary of National Biography” is intended to supply a want whic! 
has, for more than half a century, been generally felt. ene vena Nesp 
cognised the utility of the great French Dictionaries of Universal Biography, 
At the present day such a work would be rendered impracticable by the great 
increase of the results of historical inquiry. Some division of labour ssems to be 
imperatively necessary. Kach nation should have its own biozraphical dictionary. 
The German and Belgian dictionaries, now in progress, are instanoes of such work 
abroad ; and it is intended to provide a dictionary for our own nation worthy to 
take a place beside them. 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 


James Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,’ &c. Second Edition, with a Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 68. 
“One of the pleasantest books that has appeared for some time.”—Pall Mall 


Gazette, 

‘There is not a dull page in the book. Anecdotes, jests, epizrams, and odd bits 
of character and personal experience abound, It is safe to predict for these 
entertaining pages one of the successes of the publishing sea-on which has just 


opened,’’— Graphic. 
By Sir 


HAYTI; or, the Black Republic. 
SPENSER St. JOHN, K.O.M.G., formerly Her Majesty’s Minister Resident and 
Consul-General in Hayti, now Her Majesty’s Special Envoy to Mexico. Large 
crown 8yo, with a Map, 7s 6d. 

A NEW TRANSLATION of ‘DON QUIXOTE,” 
In the press, 4 vols. 8vo. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON 


QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By MigvueL pe CERVANTES SAAVEDRA, A 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by JouN Ormssy, Translator of 
the “ Poem of the Cid.”’ 


POPULAR EDITION of ARNOLD’S “GOD and the BIBLE.” 
Will be ready shortly, Popular Edition, abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo, 23 6J. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘‘ Literature 
and Dogma,”’ By MaTTHEW ARNOLD, 


NEW WORKS by AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
In the press, 2 vols. crown 8vo, with namerous Illustrations. 


STUDIES in RUSSIA. By Aveustus J. C. 
Hare, Author of ‘‘ Walks in Rome,” ** Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
“* Wanderings in Spain,”’ &c, 
In the press, 1 vol. crown &vo, with Illustrations, 
SKETCHES in HOLLAND and SCANDI- 


NAVIA. By Avaustcs J. C. Harr, Author of “Cities of Italy,’ 
** Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 


NEW EDITION in ONE VOLUME of the POPULAR NOVEL, 
JOHN HERRING: a West of England 
Romance, By the Author of *‘ Mehalab,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘* MOLLY BAWN.” 
| At a'l the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
DORIS. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” ‘* Molly 
Bawn,”’ ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” ‘* Rossmoyne,”’ &c, 
Now 1eady, New Series, No. 17. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER, Price 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
MAJOR CORNELIUS. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
ss Mehalah,” ots Illustrated by A, TTopkins. 





ENGLISH-ARABIC DICTIONARY, for the Use of | 


both Travellers and Students. By F. SteinGass, Ph.D., of the University of 
Munich. Royal 8vo, 466 pp., 283. 

A TAMIL HANDBOOK; or, Full Introduction to 
the Common Dialect of that Language, on the Plan of Oliendorf and Arnold. 
By the Kev. G. A. Pork, D.D. In Three Parts, 12s 6d each. Part I, Intro- 
duction—Grammatical Lessons—General Index, Part II. Appendices— Notes 
on {the Study of the ‘‘ Kurral’’—Key to the Exercises. Part III. Diction- 
aries; I. Tamil-English; II. English-Tamil., 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


EXAMINERS and CANDI- The TALK of the TOWN. Br 
| DATES. | JamMES Paryn. Chap. 18. “ What- 


ever bappens, I sha!l love you, 
BEYOND the HAZE. Wille.’—chay. 19, Another Dis- 
covery.—Chap. 20. A True Lover. 
A FEMALE NIGAILIST. Chap, 21. A ‘Tiff.—Cbap. 22. 4 
Bargain. Illustrated by Harry 
THUNDERBOLTS. Furniss, 


| London: SMITH, ELDER, and C9., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just ready, cloth, 53, with Portrait 


in flemoriam : 
JAMES BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., 


Minister of Brixton Independent Church. 
Edited by ELIZABETH BALDWIN BROWN 


Mr. BALDWIN BROWN'S LAST WORK. 
A Gift-Book for Young Married People, or Wedding Present. 


dition. Price 336d. Gift-Copies, +e bound in mor.eeo 
ar or ealf, 10s 6d. 


The HOME: in its Relation to Man and to Society. 
By Rev. James BaLDwin Brown, B.A. 


“One of Mr. Brown’s very best productions—f: ull of ri ipe thought an? rich 
eloquence. Its wide circulation would be an immense bo0a to Enzlan t's soas and 
daughters.’ *—Evcangelical Magazine. 





Crown 8vo0, cloth, ie 
BEYONi ie SHADOW: or, “ The Resurrection of 
Life.’ By James Morris WuiTon, Ph.D. 


“ Will help to make the sublime and insp‘ring truth of a l'fe beyond the grave 
more intensely and vitally real.’’— Boston Journal, 


“ An attempt to consider the do*trine of the resurree ion from an original and 
unconventional point of view.”’—Philadilphia Novth American. 
“Dr, Whiton’s views of the recognition of friends in heaveu will finda glad 


responce in the hearts of mourners everywhere.”—Chiistion of Wo: 


Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 490 pazes price 33 61 
The FREEDOM of FAITH. By Rev. Theo. T. 
MuUNGER. 


“A book of unusual strength, freshness, and inspiration.” 
World. ; 

“The most forcible and positive expression of the beliefs whie > are now it pro- 
cess of formation that has appeared in this country.”’—New York: Times. 


The ROSEBUD ANNUAL. A Beautiful Book for 


the Babies. In handsome cloth bindiug, 4to, 209 pages, 4:. Pretty pictures, 
handsome binding, fine paper, short stories, easy reading, large type. 


-Boston Literary 


In coloured wrapper, price 1s 


The CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL for 1884. 


Original Tales and Illustrations, 


n handsome coloured wrapper, price 6d. 


The CHRISTMAS ROSE. A Special Extra Double 


Number of THE ROSEBUD. Filled with Pretty Pictures and Short Stories 
for the Little Ones. 
Forty-fifth Thourand. Price 1s. 


TASTY DISHES: a Choice Selection of Two Hun- 


dred and Forty Tested Recipes, showing what we can have for Breakfast, 
Dinner, Tes, and Supper. Designed for ~— of moderate means who desire 
to have pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves and their friends. 
A book of genuine and tested information. 


New Edition, small 8vo, price 5s 6d 


The RIVULET. By the late Rev. T. T. Lynch. A 


Book of Sacred Song. A Choice Compinion for Tuoughtfal Hours. Greatly 
prized by those who enjoy tender and devout poetry. 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S WORKS. 
Warleigh’s Trust. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
The Abbey Mill. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Sissie. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The Story of Penelope. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5:. 
A Woman’s Patience. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s 
The Brudenells of Brude. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
Canonbury Holt. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Chrystabel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Emilia’s Inheritance. Crown 8vo, clot!:, 54 
Father Fabian. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Fortunes of Cyril Denham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5 
Grey and Gold. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The Grey House at Endlestone. Crowa S8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The Heirs of Errington. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
The House of Bondage. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Husbands and Wives. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
Joan Carisbroke; Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
Lady Clarissa. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Margaret Torrington. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
Millicent Kendrick. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5. 
Mr. Montmorency’s Money. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Overdale. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
8t. Beetha’s; or, The Heiress ee Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
Singlehurst 1 Manor. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Thornycroft Hall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Violet Vaughan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 
Amy Wilton. Crown 8vo. New Edition, 33 6d. 
Maude Bolingbroke. Crown 8vo. New Edition, $s 6i. 
Heartease in the Family. Crown 8vo, cloth, ‘33 6d. 
Married Life. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND C0.’S 


A “ PEOPLE'S EDITION” OF 
Prof. THOROLD ROGERS’ NEW BOOK. | Nevt week. 


EIGHT CHAPTERS ON THE HISTORY CF WORK 
AND WAGES. 


Being a Reprint of Chapters VIII., XII., XIV., XV., XVII, XVIII, XIX, and 
XX. of “SIX CENTURIE3 of WORK and WAGES. ” 


PRINCIPLES of SOCIAL ECINOMY. By Yves Guyot. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 
Boox I.: Economic Science ; its Nature, Objects, and Methods. Boox IL, : 
The Constituents of Value. Boox I{I.: Value of Fixed and Circulating 
Capital. Book IV.: The Value of Man, Boox V.: Experimental Economies. 
Boos VE. : panes Function of the State. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS and DOMESTIC ANIMALS: 


their History and Migrations from Asia to Greece, Italy, and the rest of 
Europe. L'ngaistic Sketches. By Vicror HEHN. Translated by L Wores- 
SOHN, and Editel by JAMES 3. STALLYBRASS, ested 8yo. { Neort week. 


A HAND3OME TABLE BOOK. 


REYNARD the FOX: an Old Story Re-told. With the 
original Drawings of W. K vulbach. Pust 4to, cloth extra, gilt ‘Pre day 


This is the first appearance in Engiand of Kaulbach’s famous “ Reynard” 
illustrations. 


THIS WEEK’S NOVELS 
1, At HOME in the TRANSVAAL. By Mrs. Carey Hobson, 
Author of “‘ My Farm in the Karoo.” 2 vols., 21s. 


2. CASSANDRA. By Mrs. George Corbett, Author of 


“‘The Missing Note,” “A Tes lor’s Life,” &c. 3 vols., 313 6d 


. The PRIMA DONNA. By Sarah Williams (° ‘Sadie” 


2 vols., 21s. 


4. CYPRESS BEACH. By W. H. Babcock. 2 vols., 12s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The RED ROUTE; or, Saving a Nation. By William 


Sime, Author of “ King Capital.” 3 vols. -, dls 6d. 


2: 

2. COULEUR de ROSE. By Ulick J. Burke. 2 vols., 2ls. 
3. From CONVENT to ALTAR. By Mrs. 

4, 

5. 


[e) 


Churchill, 
2 vols., 212. 


SORROWFUL, YET LUCKY. By Adrien de Valvedre. 


3 vols., 31a 6d. 


TWO IF’S. By E. M. Abdy-Williams. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 
6. KIRBY in the DALE. By John Rye, MA. 3vols., Sis 6d. 


A THOUGHT. READING STORY. 
WITH the BEST INTENTIONS. By John Bickerdyke, 


236) This day 


HEREDITARY PEERS and HEREDITARY PAUPERS. 


Crown Svo. { Neat weel:. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH and the HOUSE of COMMONS froma 


HINDCO POINT of VIEW. Demy 8¥0, 6d. This day, 
Demy 8vo, 64. 
The UTOPIAN, No. 2. Contents:—Country Labour— 


The House of Lords—A Scotch Farm—The Rights of Childoon The Ascent 
of Man—Ripples in the Tide of Progress. 


Tw» uniform volumes, cloth extra, gilt top, each 33 6d. 


1, FULLER'S HOLY and PROFANE STATES. Witha 
Short Account of the Author and his Writings. 
“Under sixty-two subjects, the brightest aud wittiest passages in Fuller's 
works.””—Christian Age. 


2. SELECTIONS from JEREMY TAYLOR. With a Short 
Acco int of the Author and his Writings. 
“We are glad to see this selection, which, under seventy-one subjects, brings 
together some of the most brilliant passages in the great Bishop’s works.” — 
Christian Age, 





CAPTAIN MAYNE REID. POSTHUMOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


By arrangement with the Widow of the late Captain MAYNE REID, 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. will publish in cheap and 
uniform editions his several Books that have hitherto appeared only 
in three-volume form, or have not yet been published. 


The following are now ready :— 


1. The DEATH SHOT. Crown 8vo, illustrated, 3s 6d. 
2. The FLAG of DISTRESS. Crown 8vo, lence 


33 6d. 
To be next followed by “‘The CHILD WIFE.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN TROUBLED 
TIMES.” 
ANNOUNCEMENT :—Miss WALLIS’ New Novel, en- 
titled * ROYAL FAVOUR,” translated from the Dutch 
hy E. J. Irving, will be ready very shortly, in Three 

Volumes. The number of copies already booked at the 
Publishers will render the Work available at every Library of 
emportance on the day of publication, which will be duly 

announced. 














London: JAMES CLARKE and OO, 13 and 11 Fleet Street. 


London: W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & (C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Mr. WILLIAM BLAOK’S NEW NOVEL. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. By William Black, Author 
of ** Shandon Bells,” ‘‘ Madcap Violet,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 3is 6d. 
«In this, h’s latest novel, Mr. Black makes a fresh departure. He projects 
bimeelf with success into another epoch of English life and manners...... ut this 
story has a closer cla'm to the attention of English readers; for it is an attempt 
to clothe the personality of William Shakespeare with domestic interest.” —Times, 
A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
SIR TOM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of ‘‘ Hester,” 


** The Wizard's Son,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8v0, Sls 61, 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 
- the LIFE of. Chiefly teli in his own Letters, Edited by his Son, 
FREDERICK MAURICE. With Two Portraits. 2 vols. Second Evition. 
Third Thousand. Demy 8vo, 36:. 
NEW BOOK 9 Mr, PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
Author of “‘ The Intellectual Life,’’ “Thouzhts about Art.” Crown 8yo, 8361. 
NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORN- 
WALL. By the Anthor of “John Halifax, Gent'eman.”’ With numerous 
Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Medium 4to, 12s 6d. 
NEW FINE-ART BOOK by G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A., and FE, A. ABBEY. 
KE RAMBLES in HOLLAND. By G. H. 
Bovexuton, A.R.4., and E, A. Apspey. With numerous Illustrations by 
G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., and E, A. Abbey. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


CHARLES LAMB’S POEMS, PLAYS, and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS ESSAYS. With Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER, 
M.A., Editor of ‘‘ The Essays of Elia.’’ Globe 8vo, 53. 

The BISHOP of EXETER’S ** BAMPTON LECTURES,” 185}. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION and SCIENCE. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 188}, 
on tke Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
By the Right Rev. Frepericx, Lord Bishop of Exeter. Demy 8vo, 83 6d. 

A NEW HISTORICAL STUDY. 
ANNE BOLEYN: a Chapter of English History, 1527-1536. 


By Pav FrrepMANN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 28s. 


MONTCALM and WOLFE. By Francis Parkman, Author 
of “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” “‘ The Old Régime in Canada,” 
&c. With Portrait and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 12s td, rea ly. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of HECTOR BERLIOZ, comprising his 
Travels in Italy, Germany, Russia, and England. Tran-lated entire from 
the Second Paris Edition by Racuer (Scott Rcsse.L_) Hoimes and 
ELEANOR Houmes. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

THE SERE and YELLOW LEAF: Thoughts and Recollec- 
tions for Old and Young. By Frances M. WILBRAHAM, Author of 
** Streets and Lanes of a City.’”? With a Preface by the Bis! op of Bedford, 
Globe 8vo, 33 6d. 

UNIFORM with the ‘“EVERSLEY EDITION.” pre 

POEMS. By Charles Kingsley. A New Collected Edition, 
wth Additions. In 2 vols. globe 8vo, 10s, 

THE ANCIENT EMPIRES of the EAST. A Series of 
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